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Main building of Brookwood Labor College at Katonah, N. Y. 


Main building of Brookwood Labor College, located on a former 
estate in Westchester County, New York. 

Brookwood Labor College was a labor college located 
at 109 Cedar Road in Katonah, New York, in the United 
States.' 1 ' Established in 1921, it was the first residential 
labor college in the country. Its founding and longest 
serving president was A.J. Muste. The school was sup- 
ported by affiliate unions of the American Federation 
of Labor until 1928. The Brookwood faculty’s empha- 
sis on trade union militancy and advocacy of far-left 
socialism was opposed by the AFL’s Executive Council, 
which pressured AFL unions to withdraw support for the 
school. Brookwood was later riven by internal dissent 
over whether to support militant unionism or remain a 
strictly educational organization. Suffering from finan- 
cial difficulties, Brookwood closed in 1937. It is consid- 
ered one of the most influential labor colleges in Amer- 
ican history, and was known as “labor’s Harvard". 121 It’s 
best known alumnus was Walter Reuther. 

1 Formation, governance and mis- 
sion 

1.1 The Brookwood School 

Between 1914 and 1921, a number of adult education and 
training organizations were founded to serve the Ameri- 
can labor movement. 131 Adult education was considered 
by these organizations and individuals to be the key to 
promoting class consciousness and teaching the skills 
needed to challenge the power of employers. 141 Among 
the many different types of organizations created were la- 
bor colleges — experimental institutions of higher educa- 
tion designed to meet the needs of the labor movement as 
well as the educational needs of labor’s often-uneducated 
adult members. 141 


The Brookwood School was the predecessor to Brook- 
wood Labor College. On March 19, 1914, William Mann 
Fincke, a liberal clergyman and son of a coal mine owner, 
purchased the 5 3 -acre (210,000 m 2 ) Brookwood Estate 
in Katonah, New York, for $3,700. Deeply upset by 
the crushing of the steel strike of 1919, Fincke and his 
wife, Helen Hamlin Fincke, decided to found a school to 
teach working-class teenagers nonviolent ways to achieve 
social justice and political change. The curriculum was 
organized by Fincke to reflect the business life of the 
local community. The curriculum also emphasized so- 
cial service and the study of economics, English litera- 
ture, mathematics, social problems, and history. 151 Stu- 
dents were urged to participate in the daily management 
of the school. 161 With financial assistance and organiza- 
tional support from Robert W. Dunn, John Nevin Sayre, 
and Norman Thomas, Brookwood School opened in the 
fall of 1919. ® The student body was initially 16- to 19- 
year-old males who were accepted on the basis of merit, 
and there was no tuition. 171 

1.2 Formation of Brookwood Labor Col- 
lege 

By 1921, the Brookwood School was facing major ob- 
stacles. The cost of running the school was mount- 
ing, and the Finckes realized that Brookwood needed 
to expand significantly in order to meet the needs of 
the working class. M. Tuscan Bennett and his wife, 
Josephine, joined the school in February 1921,® and 
were close friends of the Finckes. After extensive dis- 
cussion with the Bennetts, 191 the Finckes decided to turn 
Brookwood School over to a group of trade union ac- 
tivists. The negotiations for the transfer of the estate oc- 
curred during a March 31-to-April 1, 1921, conference 
at Brookwood. 17 ' Among those present at the conference 
were Fannia Cohn, education director of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union; William Z. Foster, 
leader of the 1919 steel strike; Abraham Lefkowitz, pres- 
ident of the American Federation of Teachers; James 
H. Maurer, president of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Labor; Rose Schneiderman, president of the Women’s 
Trade Union League; and A. J. Muste, pacifist minis- 
ter and secretary of the Amalgamated Textile Work- 
ers of America. 1101111 " 121 Brookwood Labor College was 
founded once the transfer was complete.' 71 Fundraising 
to open the new college then proceeded. Tuscan Bennett 
oversaw the effort, 1 131 and the donors included Jane Ad- 
dams, Stuart Chase, John R. Commons, Herbert Croly, 
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1 FORMATION, GOVERNANCE AND MISSION 



Brookwood Labor College is best remembered for its association 
with its first director, pacifist Christian minister A.J. Muste. 


John Dewey, and Freda Kirchwey. 1101,141 

Brookwood was governed by a 10-member Board of 
Directors, 1151 a majority of whom were officials of Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor (AFL) unions. 1161 Faculty, stu- 
dent, and alumni representatives comprised the rest of 
the board. 1171 Unions providing scholarships for students 
were also eligible for seats on the board. 1181 Early board 
members included John Brophy, president of United 
Mine Workers of America District 2; 11911201 John Fitz- 
patrick, president of the Chicago Federation of Labor; 1 191 
Clinton S. Golden, a former textile union organizer; 1211 
Rose Schneiderman, president of the Amalgamated Tex- 
tile Workers of America; 119112211231 and J.B.S. Hard- 
man, education director of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers. 1191 James Maurer was elected president of the 
board. 1241 

The board was a constantly changing entity. Later 
board members included Fannia Cohn; 124 11 251 Cara Cook, 
Brookwood faculty member and librarian; 1251 Robert 
Fechner, a vice president of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists; 12311261 Gustav Geiges, president of the 
American Federation of Full Fashioned Hosiery Work- 
ers; 12511261 Fred Hewitt, editor of the Machinists’ Monthly 
Journal '} 2 31 Abraham Lefkowitz; 12411251 A.J. Kennedy, 
president of the Amalgamated Lithographers of Amer- 
ica; 1241 Tom Tippett, Brookwood extension director; 1251 


and Phil Ziegler, editor of the official journal of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 12311271 

Tuscan Bennett served as the school’s executive secretary 
for the first three years of its operation, 1281 and Golden 
served for many years as its business manager. 1291 An ad- 
visory board was also established. 1301 


1.3 Values and goals 

Brookwood’s founders believed that worker education 
would play a key role in helping bring about social change 
in a nonviolent way. 1311 The founders believed in four 
tenets; “First, that a new social order is needed and is 
coming — in fact, that it is already on the way. Second, 
that education will not only hasten its coming, but will re- 
duce to a minimum and perhaps do away entirely with a 
resort to violent methods. Third, that the workers are the 
ones who will usher in this new order. Fourth, that there 
is immediate need for a workers’ college with a broad 
curriculum, located amid healthy country surroundings, 
where the students can completely apply themselves to 
the task at hand.” 1321 Nearly all of Brookwood’s founders 
were pacifists, and all of them sought an end to violence 
and war. They also believed in a strong and powerful la- 
bor movement. The existing labor movement, as epito- 
mized by the dominant American Federation of Labor, 
was too unwilling, they felt, to challenge employers, too 
wedded to the existing political and economic system, 
and too focused on organizing only the most highly skilled 
workers into craft unions. Instead, Brookwood’s lead- 
ers emphasized the mass unionization of workers into 
industrial unions (workers organized not by job type, but 
by industry), the unionization of semi-skilled workers and 
unskilled workers, and the merger of craft unions merge 
into industrial unions. They believed in a new social or- 
der based on the equality of workers and an elimination of 
discrimination based on race, gender, or nationality. 1331 

Brookwood’s leaders and faculty were almost all left-wing 
in their politics. But what this meant is unclear. Labor 
historian Philip S. Foner argued that Brookwood’s po- 
litical leanings were radically left-wing, 1341 but historian 
Francis Ryan contends the leadership and faculty ran the 
gamut from center-left to hard-core Marxist. 1141 William 
Green biographer Craig Phelan describes the faculty as 
mostly progressives and labor reformers, few of whom 
supported the craft union and conservative trade union 
policies of the AFL. 1 ’ 51 Any generalization is difficult 
since, as Ryan points out, no single political orthodoxy 
governed the college’s faculty or students. 1141 There did, 
however, seem to be a fairly broad consensus among the 
faculty and leadership that Brookwood should cultivate 
a proletarian consciousness in its students. 1361 Many of 
the college’s leaders and faculty also assumed that Brook- 
wood graduates would seek employment in the labor 
movement after graduation, and work to change the con- 
servative policies of AFL president Samuel Gompers. 1371 
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2 Funding 

Initially, Brookwood sought financing from national, state 
and local labor unions. 13811391 Endorsement of the school 
by labor unions, the New York Times said, was “practi- 
cally universal”. 1401 By 1925, 13 international unions had 
given money to Brookwood. 1351 Four others declined to 
provide funds, but warmly endorsed the college. 1351 There 
was also significant funding from the AFL in the early 
years, 1381 although Green declined to endorse the college 
on the grounds that such endorsements properly were the 
made by the Workers’ Education Bureau (WEB). 1351 This 
funding continued for several years. For example, sev- 
eral international unions gave a total of $12,000 in early 
1928. [41] 

But labor unions proved to be an inadequate source of 
funds and Brookwood turned to wealthy, progressive in- 
dividuals and foundations for income. Among Brook- 
wood’s many donors were Dorothy Elmhirst and the 
American Fund for Public Service (better known as the 
Garland Fund). 142114311441 Evelyn Preston, a wealthy phi- 
lanthropist and president of the League of Women Shop- 
pers, gave $10,000 to the college from 1932 to 1935. 1421 
Local business people, like Wappingers Falls laundry 
owner Harold Hatch, 1451 and Fannia Cohn’s brother, sis- 
ter, and brother-in-law also contributed large sums. 1461 

Nonetheless, most of Brookwood’s income came from tu- 
ition payments. Tuition was low, just $200 a semester 1471 
or $450 a year ($5,970 in 2016 dollars). 1211401 The col- 
lege’s relatively high income from tuition allowed it to re- 
main independent of both the AFL and other unions. 1141 


3 Campus 

Brookwood initially consisted of a large two-story 
Colonial Revival home. 1511481 On the ground floor was a 
social hall with two fireplaces, a library, a dining room, 
and a kitchen. The second floor contained faculty apart- 
ments and offices, and tiny student rooms were in the 
attic. 1481 

Expansion took place quickly. In 1924, a major donor 
gave funds to build a two-story red brick women’s dor- 
mitory behind the main house. 1491 Three small wooden 
cottages were added to create additional male housing 
in 1925, 1401 and three houses for faculty were built from 
1925 to 1926. (A fourth faculty house was built a few 
years later.) 1501 

By 1926, Brookwood was planning to erect library and 
classroom buildings. 1401 Over the next few years, the col- 
leged added a six-car garage, volleyball and tennis courts, 
and a swimming pool. 1511 

By 1937, the campus consisted of the main house, an 
administration building, the women’s dormitory, seven 
cottages of five to 10 rooms each that could sleep for 


seven to 10 men, a six-car garage, and a number of 
outbuildings. 15211531 


4 Curriculum and faculty 

4.1 Faculty 



Charles A. Beard was one of Brookwood’s most famous faculty 
members. 

Brookwood’s Director was A.J. Muste, a Christian and 
pacifist. 1541 He also served as chairman of the faculty, 1551 
and taught world history. 1561 John C. Kennedy was the 
Director of Studies, 1571 and Tom Tippett the director of 
extension activities. 1241 Cara Cook acted as both Brook- 
wood’s librarian and served as administrative assistant to 
Muste. In later years, she taught classes and tutored stu- 
dents at the college as well. 1581 

Faculty taught either full- or part-time. 1561 Notable fac- 
ulty who taught there (for a part or most of the school’s 
history) included: 

• Charles A. Beard (history) 1591 

• Louis Budenz (labor organizing and strike 
management) 1601 

• Dr. Arthur W. Calhoun (sociology and 
history) 16111621 
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4 CURRICULUM AND FACULTY 


• Sarah Norcliffe Cleghorn (writing and nonviolent 
techniques) 1391 

• Josephine Colby (public speaking) 1601 

• Katherine Poliak Ellickson (writing and 
economics) 1341 1631 

• Jack Frager (labor history) 1641 

• Abram Lincoln Harris (economics) 1651 

• John C. Kennedy (economics) 13411661 

• John Martindale (union organization and parliamen- 
tary procedure) 1671 

• Dr. Broadus Mitchell (economics) 1681 

• Helen G. Norton (labor journalism) 1601 

• Roy Reuther (labor organizing) 1691 

• Liston Oak 1701 

• Lawrence Rogin (trade union organization and labor 
journalism) 17111721 

• John Nevin Sayre (nonviolent techniques) 1391 

• Dr. David J. Saposs (economics) 15611621 

• Dr. Joel Seidman (economics and union 

issues) 17311741 

• Mark Starr (British labor history) 13411751 

• Dr. Lazare Teper (economics) 16711761 

• Tom Tippett (strike organizing and music) 1771 

• Nat Weinberg (economics) 17811791 

Clinton S. Golden is often claimed to have been on the 
faculty. 1801 But as Golden’s biographer Thomas Brooks, 
points out. Golden lectured occasionally at Brookwood 
but was never appointed to the faculty. His role on the 
board of directors precluded it. 1811 

It is worth noting that the faculty was integrated (Harris 
was African American). The faculty was also unionized, 
with all teachers members of Local 1 89 of the American 
Federation of Teachers. 14711821 

Faculty at Brookwood were an integral part of the 
school’s administration. Faculty had a formal role in di- 
recting the school and in setting its educational policies. 
Faculty also helped establish and maintain Brookwood’s 
clearinghouse on worker education materials, and hosted 
an annual conference on worker education that drew labor 
educators from across the nation. 1821 


4.2 Curriculum 


Generalizations about the curriculum are difficult because 
it was constantly changing. 1831 

However, Brookwood’s curriculum primarily emphasized 
general education, with a strong emphasis on labor eco- 
nomics, labor history, and trade union organizing. The 
curriculum focused primarily on the humanities, and in- 
cluded courses in contemporary politics, creative writ- 
ing, economics, English literature, labor history, literacy 
and reading comprehension, sociology, language studies, 
public speaking, rhetoric, and world history. 114115611831 Be- 
cause so many students were immigrants or had very low 
levels of education, basic courses in reading and writing 
were also taught. 1841 Faculty also taught courses in how to 
be a better student, such as “How to Study” and “Use of 
the English Language”. 1831 Brookwood’s curriculum also 
emphasized the theory and practice of trade union or- 
ganization and administration 1471 and labor militancy. 1851 
Common courses included “History of the American 
Labor Movement”, “Trade Union Organization Work”, 
and “Foreign Labor History”. 1861 “Preparation for Field 
Work”, another labor course, analyzed successful and 
failed strikes and organizing campaigns, ways to generate 
positive publicity, and the difficulties of organizing dis- 
parate groups of workers. 1841 There were also courses in 
running meetings and parliamentary procedure. 1471 Texts 
included works by John R. Commons, David J. Saposs, 
and William Z. Foster. 1861 Courses in economics empha- 
sized the maldistribution of wealth, the problems of the 
free market, and the benefits of a socialism, while those 
in psychology discussed how best to approach workers in 
union organizing campaigns. 1871 An exceptionally strong 
labor journalism course was offered, and the school 
published its own weekly journal, the Brookwood Re- 
view. 11411471 Lawrence Rogin, who joined the school in 
1934, was the journal’s editor until 1937, 172,1881 and stu- 
dents were encouraged to submit pieces for publication to 
sharpen the skills learned in class. 1861 

One of Brookwood’s innovative aspects was its em- 
phasis on personal learning. Non-competitiveness was 
emphasized. 1891 There were no grades, no tests, no report 
cards, and no diplomas. 18311891 High quality work was de- 
manded by one’s fellow students, who often protested 
vocally and publicly when their peers turned in poor 
work. 1901 

Another innovation in the Brookwood curriculum was an 
emphasis on manual labor. All students were expected 
to engage in manual labor to keep the school clean and 
to make repairs to buildings, equipment, vehicles, and 
furniture. 1 14,1561 Cooking, serving meals, farming the col- 
lege’s extensive vegetable gardens, chopping wood for 
fuel, and assisting with the food and work animals on 
the campus were also expected. 1401,901 Faculty and even 
guests were expected to participate in manual labor as 
well. 1141 
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Wood chopping was one of the manual chores all faculty and 
students at Brookwood were expected to assist with. 


Brookwood also worked to foster a strong sense of com- 
munity among its leadership, faculty, and students. En- 
rollment in each course was kept small to encourage 
group cohension. Small group work was common. Since 
many students were poor readers, just learning to read, 
or had English as a second language, educators of- 
ten made sure that each group had at least one good 
reader. Together, the group conducted research, orga- 
nized their work, and reported back orally to the rest of 
the class. 1 47 1 1 9 °1 Faculty ate at the same tables as students, 
and all meals were communal. 18,1 A number of extracur- 
riculur activities were also offered to not only enhance the 
health of faculty and students but also to promote a sense 
of community. These included athletics, dances, group 
hikes, and communal singing. 11411831 

Brookwood’s educational program was initially a two- 
year one. 1471 Courses were three hours a week for 15 
weeks. 1841 However, students and others pressed the col- 
lege to make the program shorter to reduce the de- 
mands on workers, and a one-year program was added 
in 1926. 1831,911 Brookwood also began offering two-week 
“summer institutes” in 1926 for those who could not take 
the longer program. 190 11 921 Speakers at these institutes in- 
cluded U.S. Senators, corporate executives, U.S. mili- 
tary personnel (often from the Corps of Engineers), and 
representatives from state regulatory agencies. 1921 Corre- 
spondence courses and extension courses (primarily de- 
livered through labor unions) were part of the offerings 
as well. The college’s educational efforts also included 
publication of a number of short, pragmatic pamphlets, 
worksheets, and booklets for workers to use in union or- 
ganizing campaigns and strikes. 1471 1901 Brookwood began 
offering a Chautauqua in 1934. Organized by students, 
the traveling show of speakers, drama, singers, and oth- 
ers traveled throughout New England, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania. 1411 


5 Student body 

Brookwood Labor College was a residential college, 1621 
the first and only residential labor college in the United 
States. 134119311941 

Admission requirements to Brookwood were low. The 
college admitted students primarily on the basis of merit, 
looking for those with the most passion and promise for 
union work. Three references were required, two of 
them from labor union officials (to ensure that labor spies 
did not enroll). A student also had to be a worker and 
could not be independently wealthy. Union member- 
ship, however, was not required. 1951 Primarily socialist 
or radical-left unions sponsored students at Brookwood, 
however. 1961 

Brookwood accepted its first students and began classes 
in the fall of 1921 (although sources differ as to whether 
the school opened in September 15611861 or October 11211621 ). 
There were just three faculty in the first term. 1401 The 
number of students is not clear. Some sources list 
20, 1561 1621 others 15, 1471 and some say just 12. 1401 Most 
of them were union members. 1561 Just under half of all 
students were immigrants, 18311841 and more than half had 
never graduated from high school. 1141 Attendees came 
from all over the United States, and immigrants came 
from all over the world. 1951 Although most students were 
Christian, many were Jewish, and religious tolerance was 
enforced at the school. 1971 Students ranged in age from 
their late teens 1341 into their early 40s. 1561 The age range 
of students tended to narrow in Brookwood’s later years, 
with most students aged 21-to-30 years of age (although 
some were older and some younger). 1831 

Brookwood had 40 students in 1926 126114811911 and 42 stu- 
dents in May 1927. 14011981 Later classes saw enrollment 
expand to as many as 50 students, 1931 although most years 
the number was 30 to 40. 1411 

Students in the first class came mostly from four indus- 
tries: coal mining, garment manufacturing, machining, 
and textile manufacturing. 15611931 In time, students from 
the agricultural, baking, carpentry, education, electronics 
manufacturing, food preparation, maritime, metalwork- 
ing, painting, plumbing, railroad, retail, shoemaking, tai- 
loring, taxicab, textile, upholstery, and woodworking sec- 
tors as well as the building trades. 14811561191119311951 

Brookwood was co-educational from the 
beginning. 11411481 During its history, about a third 
of all its students were women. 1831 

Brookwood was also racially integrated, and black stu- 
dents participated fully and equally in the life of the 
school. An African American student was elected stu- 
dent body president, and another elected to the board 
of directors. 199111001 Courses emphasized the problems of 
black workers, and noted black labor leaders such as A. 
Philip Randolph and W. E. B. Du Bois lectured there. 1821 

Brookwood’s student body was also international in 
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make-up. By 1925, the school had five foreign students 
(two from Denmark, and one each from Belgium, Japan, 
and the United Kingdom). That same year, the school 
(with financial assistance from the Workers’ Education 
Bureau) began sending its students overseas to study at 
foreign labor colleges. 11011 

Brookwood leadership and faculty expected their stu- 
dents to work in the labor movement, and most did. A 
survey of the school’s graduates found that 80 percent of 
them worked for labor unions. Brookwood’s graduates 
were so numerous, they formed a sizeable percentage of 
the mid-level staffers working in American labor unions 
throughout most of the 20th century. 1831 


6 AFL conflicts with Brookwood 

6.1 AFL control of the WEB 

Since its founding in 1886, the American Federation of 
Labor had pursued a highly conservative, pro-business, 
craft union approach to labor policy. It aligned itself with 
the pro-business National Civic Federation; largely ex- 
cluded African Americans, women, and immigrants from 
its unions; and through the craft union system largely and 
purposefully excluded most workers from the benefits of 
union protection. 1 1021 Brookwood’s assumption that a new 
social order was not only needed but was quickly coming 
conflicted directly with the vision of the AFL. 1471 

The AFL was not opposed to worker education, however. 
Indeed, it sought to use worker education for its own pur- 
poses. To improve communication among worker edu- 
cation units of labor unions and independent labor col- 
leges, James Maurer, John Brophy, and J.B.S. Hardman 
co-founded the Workers’ Education Bureau (WEB) on 
December 31, 1921. 112,1471 Their goal was to reform and 
liberalize the labor policies of the AFL, popularize the 
emerging concept of industrial unionism, and instill a 
greater sense of militancy in the worker-members of the 
AFL. 1121 Maurer was elected president of the WEB. 1471 

AFL policy was to subvert the WEB. William Green, then 
the AFL’s Secretary-Treasurer, was personally hostile to- 
ward the organization. In 1922, Green began implement- 
ing a plan to “burrow from within” and turn the WEB to 
the AFL’s purposes. 1121 That same year, the AFL conven- 
tion approved a cooperative agreement between the WEB 
and AFL, and in 1924 the AFL asked each of its members 
unions to contribute 0.5 percent of its annual income to 
the WEB. 11031 As conservative AFL unions began to join 
the WEB, the organization began shifting away from its 
progressive policy stands. In 1925, WEB revised its con- 
stitution to deny membership to the New York Workers 
School, the Work People’s College, the Rand School of 
Social Science, and other labor colleges outside the tra- 
ditional union and AFL structure. 11031 In 1926, the AFL 
recommended that unions double their spending on adult 


education, 1401 and by the end of the year more than 500 
international and local AFL unions were affiliated with 
the WEB. [103] 

By 1927, Green’s plan of “burrowing from within” had 
succeeded, and a majority of the WEB’s board of direc- 
tors were conservative AFL labor union leaders. That 
year, the WEB had adopted resolutions and constitutional 
amendments that essentially prevented it from concern- 
ing itself “in any way with trade union politicies” and re- 
quired it to function “strictly as an educational and re- 
search organization”. 1121 The WEB’s new goal was to ed- 
ucate workers so they could get the most of out of life, 
even if the economic system they labored under was a 
poor one. 11031 

6.2 1923 AFL attack on Brookwood 

The first AFL attack on Brookwood came in April 1923. 
AFL President Samuel Gompers delivered a widely re- 
ported speech in which he accused the college of belong- 
ing to an “interlocking network” of more than 50 “pacifist 
and revolutionary organizations of a more or less extreme 
character”. 11041 Gompers also pointed to the large finan- 
cial donation made to Brookwood by the American Fund 
for Public Service (the Garland Fund), which Gompers 
charged was a Communist Party-dominated organization 
that was trying to violently overthrow the government of 
the United States. 11041 Garland Fund trustees then gently 
pointed out that a third of its donations had gone to AFL 
member unions or their sponsored organizations. 11051 The 
controversy immediately died down. 

For many years after Gompers’ attack, AFL officials 
largely ignored Brookwood. In part this was because the 
college was independent, but in part it was because the 
AFL believed it could dominate (and thus control) work- 
ers’ education efforts and turn them to its own purposes 
through the Workers’ Education Bureau. 1611 

6.3 The 1926 AFL investigation of Brook- 
wood 

Samuel Gompers died on December 13, 1924, and 
William Green was elected president of the AFL as his 
successor. Green and the AFL Executive Council were 
convinced that if the labor movement were to succeed, 
it had to market itself as a supporter of the capitalist sys- 
tem and partner with business. Every element of progres- 
sivism had to be eliminated from the labor movement in 
order to make this strategy work. 1 1061 It also meant that all 
progressive criticism of the AFL had to be silenced. 1121 

Brookwood’s success proved threatening to the AFL, 
however. On May 1, 1926, Muste announced that Brook- 
wood would embark on a major fund-raising campaign to 
allow the school to expand its enrollment to 100 students 
per class. 1261 As 1926 came to a close, Muste said the 


6.4 The 1928 AFL attack on Brookwood 
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school was also looking to raise $2 million, half of which 
would be used to expand facilities and enrollment and half 
of which would be used to create an endowment to en- 
hance the school’s financial stability. 1401 Brookwood’s at- 
tempt to raise $2 million alarmed the AFL. If successful, 
Brookwood (which was turning away as many students as 
it accepted) would begin graduating enough students to 
flood the labor movement with staff who would then be- 
gin challenging the AFL’s conservative labor policies. 1 1071 



John Brophy, whose insurgent 1926 Mine Workers’ presidential 
candidacy was actively supported by Brookwood faculty and stu- 
dents. 

Brookwood proved controversial in 1926 in another way, 
too. John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine Work- 
ers, had largely eliminated opposition to his leadership 
of the union, and was no longer fighting hard against 
coal mine owners. Union contracts were being broken, 
membership was in steep decline, and income was falling 
very sharply. In June, John Brophy, the mineworker and 
Brookwood director, forged an alliance with communists 
in and out of the Mine Workers to defeat Lewis in the up- 
coming union election. Lewis turned the union’s allegedly 
neutral journal against Brophy, used union dues to pay 
low-level officials to campaign against Brophy, and red- 
baited Brophy (who was not a communist himself) merci- 
lessly. Lewis easily defeated Brophy by a vote of 195,000 
to 85,000 in December 1926. 120111081 Several Brookwood 
faculty and students assisted Brophy in his unsuccessful 
camapign against Lewis. 11071 

These developments alarmed Green. Throughout 1926, 
he made a number of inquiries into the political beliefs 
of the Brookwood faculty and the content of Brookwood 
courses. 1351 He particularly focused on the beliefs and ac- 


tivities of faculty member Arthur Calhoun, 1611 an avowed 
Marxist. 1621 Green’s inquiries confirmed his suspicion that 
the college was a hotbed of radicalism. 1351 In April 1927, 
Green made a veiled threat against Brookwood in the 
pages of the AFL’s magazine. The American Federa- 
tion^, arguing that worker education should be a bulwark 
against rather than a fomenter of radicalism. 1351 Events 
came to a head the following month when Martin Ryan, 
president of the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen, showed 
Green a letter from a Canadian official in his union. The 
letter made additional allegations of radicalism against 
Brookwood. 1351 Green wrote to Ryan in June 1927 ac- 
knowledging that Brookwood was “surcharged with rad- 
ical tendencies”. 1351 Later that year. Green received let- 
ters from five students at Brookwood, who claimed that 
May Day (then closely associated with the Communist 
Party) and not Labor Day (the working class holiday pro- 
moted by the AFL) was celebrated at Brookwood. 1351 
The students further claimed that Brookwood had for- 
mally celebrated the anniversary of the founding of the 
Soviet Union; placed pictures of Karl Marx, Vladimir 
Lenin, and Leon Trotsky throughout the school; and 
hung red banners (the symbol of the Communist Party) 
on holidays. The students claimed Brookwood was 
anti-American, anti-religious, and pro-communist. 11091 
Muste unwittingly provided Green with additional anti- 
Brookwood ammunition in April 1928 when he published 
an article in the left-wing journal Labor Age. In the 
piece, Muste said working-class people were “mentally 
sick, twisted, tied up.” Workers needed to be “psychoan- 
alyzed... to have their thoughts and feelings laid bare be- 
fore their own eyes. They know too many things that are 
not so, they are living a dream world, not a real world, in 
a world of fears, illusions, fairies, and bogey men”. 1381 It 
was a view of workers that the AFL did not share. 


6.4 The 1928 AFL attack on Brookwood 

Green acted on thie information he collected by secretly 
authorizing AFL Executive Council member Matthew 
Woll to investigate Brookwood even further. 1351 Woll was 
president of the International Photo-Engravers Union of 
North America, an AFL vice president, 1611 one of the 
most conservative of all the AFL union leaders, and chair- 
man of the executive committee of the WEB. 1351 

Woll’s report was delivered to the AFL Executive Council 
in August 1928. 1611 The report was secret, 11101 and no full 
version has ever been released. 1351 Historians have identi- 
fied, however, that the report concluded that all faculty at 
Brookwood held left-wing political views, 1351 that most of 
the faculty taught communist philosophies, 1611 that three 
of them served on the faculty of the Worker’s School 
(which was organized and supported by the Commu- 
nist Party), and that Muste was a fervent communist. 1351 
The report accused Brookwood of hosting “pro-Soviet 
demonstrations” and teaching “anti-religious doctrine” 
and “doctrines contrary to American Federation of La- 
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William Green, President of the American Federation of Labor, 
who vt'flj personally antagonistic to Brookwood. 


bor policies”.' 107 ' On August 8,' 41 " 110 ' the AFL leader- 
ship advised all its member unions to withdraw moral and 
financial support for Brookwood. 1351 

The Executive Council formally ratified its August 8 an- 
nouncement on October 29. 1351 Muste denounced the Ex- 
ecutive Council’s action. He said he asked Green for a 
hearing on the charges many times, but received no re- 
sponse. Green countered that the AFL asked Brookwood 
to respond to the charges, which it never did. 1231 The ex- 
ecutive council of the Teachers Union, a left-wing ed- 
ucational union led by Abraham Lefkowtiz that repre- 
sented teachers in the New York City public school sys- 
tem, voted to denounce the AFL’s October 29 action. 1 1 1 1 1 

Brookwood and the AFL agreed to a truce in the war 
of words in mid-November. The purpose of the truce 
was to give the school time to respond to the charges con- 
tained in the AFL report. As part of the informal agree- 
ment, Muste agreed not to press to overturn the Exec- 
utive Council’s resolution on the floor of the upcoming 
AFL convention. In return, the AFL Executive Council 
agreed not to publish a supplementary report that con- 
tained additional charges against the school. 11121 

The AFL convention opened on November 19, 1928. 1 1071 
On November 24, the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees of America asked 
the Executive Council to make its August 8 report pub- 
lic so that unions could judge for themselves the truth- 
fulness and severity of the allegations made against the 
school.' 112 ' But the Executive Council declined to do so. 
The Brookwood issue did not come up before the dele- 


gates again until November 27. There was bitter debate 
on the convention floor regarding the accusations. 11091 
Green revealed the existence of the letter signed by five 
students which he had received in 1927, inflaming the 
delegates. 11091 Benjamin Schlesinger, president of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, defended 
the school by noting that it had donated $100,000 to 
the union during a 1926 strike. 11131 James B. Rankin, 
president of the International Union of Mine, Mill, and 
Smelter Workers, tried to undermine the Woll report by 
declaring Brookwood convicted by “uncertain evidence” 
and “without a trial or official charges”. 1961 

The debate over Brookwood lasted until November 29, 
the final day of the convention. That day, the Execu- 
tive Council re-approved its October 29 resolution. 1113 ' 
That same day, in a nearly unanimous vote,' 96 ' the del- 
egates to the AFL convention approved Woll’s unre- 
leased report and the Executive Council’s October 29 
resolution.' 38 " 61 " 107 " 114 ' 

The AFL convention’s action was also denounced by 
many. John Dewey and author and workers’ education ex- 
pert Marius Hansome defended Brookwood publicly af- 
ter the convention.' 96 ' Many AFL unions tried for some 
time to continue their support for Brookwood, arguing 
that the school deserved a full, public hearing on the 
charges.' 115 ' In February 1929, 35 Brookwood alumni — 
including several international union vice presidents, la- 
bor journal editors, the heads of labor colleges, and 
state federation officials — wrote a letter to William Green 
protesting the AFL’s action.' 116 ' But neither Green nor 
the AFL Executivge Council were moved. To them, the 
issue was not about academic freedom but the right of the 
AFL to maintain control over its own policies. Brook- 
wood, with AFL member support, had challenged those 
polices, and it was the AFL’s right to force the withdrawal 
of that support.' 115 ' 

In January 1929, Brookwood Labor College was expelled 
from the WEB, and Muste removed from the WEB’s 
executive board.' 61 " 117 ' Three months later, at its April 
1929 convention, the WEB adopted two new constitu- 
tional amendments aimed at Brookwood. The first lim- 
ited membership only to those organizations directly af- 
filiated with the AFL and its member unions. The sec- 
ond amendment made it a goal of the WEB to partner 
on worker education solely with established colleges and 
universities.' 117 ' The goal of the amendments, William 
Green said, was to deny WEB’s support to any organi- 
zation “that ridicules our policy and undermines the work 
of our leaders”.' 117 ' In response to these changes, James 
Maurer stepped down as president of the WEB. He was 
succeeded by Thomas Burke, Secretary of the United As- 
sociation of Journeymen Plumbers.' 117 ' Delegates from 
Brookwood Labor College walked out of the WEB’s con- 
vention after Matthew Woll led the delegates in rejecting 
all of the recommendations Maurer proposed, and enact- 
ing a series of changes to the selection of the Executive 
Committee, issuance of election calls, and selection of 
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convention delegates intended to establish tighter control 
by the AFL over the organization. 11181 

7 Financial woes and Muste’s de- 
parture 

In the wake of the AFL attack on Brookwood, the col- 
lege’s director, A.J. Muste, began pushing for the aban- 
donment of Brookwood’s strictly educational mission in 
favor of training strike organizers. 161111141 This caused 
a split in the Brookwood faculty. 1611 Muste also began 
thinking of establishing an organization, distinct from 
both the AFL and the Communist Party, to organize 
workers into industrial unions. 11141 Muste’s political views 
were changing as well, and moving leftward. By 1931, 
Muste believed he was going to lead a social revolt in the 
Linked States that would not only build a new, militant 
labor movement but also lead to violent overthrow of the 
existing capitalist system and establishment of a social- 
ist workers’ paradise. 11191 Board member Fannia Cohn 
and faculty member David J. Saposs, who both disliked 
Muste’s new political views, fought to preserve Brook- 
wood as a nonpolitical school. 1120111211 

7.1 A new labor union center 

Muste began leading Brookwood into controversy quietly 
enough. On February 23, 1929, he endorsed a proposal 
by the Pittsburgh Labor College which called for a “mil- 
itant” trade union labor party. 11221 But Muste moved be- 
yond endorsement, and quickly tried to implement the 
proposal. On March 2, Muste outlined a plan of ac- 
tion at a meeting of the League for Industrial Democ- 
racy. He proposed establishing a network of communica- 
tions among progressive leaders, organizations, and other 
groups within the American Federation of Labor, with 
the goal of creating a “militant though informal” national 
movement. The key to this network was the WEB, he 
said. However, Muste said, any new organization must 
denounce communism. 1 1 23 1 

Muste’s plans for a “militant though informal” network 
took concrete form on May 26, 1929, when 151 union 
members, labor leaders, and socialists meeting in New 
York City agreed to form the Conference for Progres- 
sive Labor Action (CPLA). 11241 At the meeting were 
several Brookwood directors and faculty, including Bu- 
denz. Golden, Hartman, A.J. Kennedy, Lefkowitz, Mau- 
rer, and Muste. 11231 The CPLA’s founders agreed to use 
the journal Labor Age to advocate for industrial union- 
ism, labor militancy, the five-day work week, and a 
program of social insurance. 11261 The CPLA also ad- 
vocated a planned economy and government owner- 
ship of national resources, 11211 and strongly rejected 
communism. 11251 Muste was elected national chairman 
of the CPLA. 11251 On June 3, the Brookwood board of 


directors approved a resolution supporting the CPLA, 
demanding more militant labor policies, opposing the 
two existing political parties, and supporting progressive 
workers’ education. 11271 The AFL denounced the CPLA 
as dual unionism. 11281 

Despite this action, many of Brookwood’s board mem- 
bers did not support Muste or the CPLA, and a majority 
of the faculty opposed the board’s action and what the 
CPLA was trying to do. 11291 Muste’s political drift left- 
ward encouraged some Brookwood faculty to take even 
more radical stands. Veteran faculty member Arthur Cal- 
houn, who had long held communist views, now began 
advocating that Brookwood formally adopt a communist 
philosophy to the exclusion of all other views. 1661 Deeply 
alarmed, the rest of the Brookwood faculty unanimously 
asked the Brookwood board of directors not to rehire Cal- 
houn when his contract expired in early June 1929. 11271 
Calhoun (who had asked to be released from tenure in 
1927 to pursue other jobs) 11301 denied he was a member 
of the Communist Party. 11311 But when asked if his com- 
munist views would allow him to would continue serv- 
ing on the Brookwood faculty while also seeking to de- 
stroy the institution, Calhoun answered they would. 11271 
On June 9, the board declined to renew Calhoun’s con- 
tract, ending his employment by the school. 11301 

The Brookwood board’s strong support for the CPLA and 
the negative press associated with the public disclosure of 
Dr. Calhoun’s political views led to the loss of support for 
the college. In August 1929, the New York State Federa- 
tion of Labor withdrew its financial support for Brook- 
wood after extensive and bitter debate. But delegates 
felt the evidence against Brookwood was overwhelming, 
and in the end the resolution implementing the decision 
passed by a comfortable margin. 11321 

7.2 1932 financial crisis 

In October 1929, Brookwood college opened with just six 
full-time faculty but a full class of 37 students. The fac- 
ulty included Muste (teaching foreign labor history, pub- 
lic speaking, and history), Josephine Colby (teaching En- 
glish and parliamentary law), David J. Saposs (teaching 
American labor history), Helen G. Norton (teaching jour- 
nalism), and Mark Starr (teaching economics). Instruc- 
tors were added as needed for correspondence courses, 
and celebrated author Sinclair Lewis agreed to lecture 
during the term. 11331 The college also began expanding 
that year, offering its first extension programs. 11341 Tom 
Tippett was hired to direct the extension effort. 11331 

Brookwood admitted 41 students in its fall 1930 term. 
But 24 of the 41 were from overseas, a significant change 
from previous years. 11351 When these students graduated 
in May 1931, Brookwood celebrated not only its tenth 
anniversary but also its 200th graduate. 1 L ’ 41 

In March 1931, in the middle of its 1930-1931 term, 
Brookwood Labor College established a national clear- 
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inghouse for information on worker education. It was be- 
lieved to be not only the first but also the only national 
clearinghouse of its kind. 11 ' 61 

But there were signs that not all was well at Brookwood. 
Expansion was coming as the Great Depression deep- 
ened. In addition, racial tension now erupted at the 
school. In 1932, Mark Starr lead a Brookwood Players 
theater group on a trip through the South. The lim Crow 
laws of the Southern states which the troupe visited re- 
quired the troupe’s lone black student to stay in racially 
segregated, substandard housing; eat in the blacks-only 
section of restaurants (or use a separate restaurant en- 
tirely); use racially segregated toilet facilities, and more. 
Starr did not challenge these laws. 1 " 11 1(101 White students 
complained bitterly to Muste about Starr’s lack of mil- 
itancy, and Muste reprimanded Starr for “jim-crowing” 
the black student. 1 " 111001 

A major funding crisis also hit the school in 1932. 11371 
Muste was spending more and more time on CPLA 
business and far less effort on raising money for the 
college. 11381 He also diverted college resources to CPLA 
activities. In 1932, he instructed Tippett to write a 
play dramatizing the plight of Southern textile workers, 
who were facing strikebreakers, employer-sponsored vi- 
olence, and attacks by the National Guard. 11391 This play. 
Mill Shadows, was taken at Brookwood expense on a 
nine-day, 800-mile ( 1 ,300 km) tour of the South. 1 1401 The 
money raised did not return to Brookwood, but rather 
was donated to striking textile workers in the South Car- 
olina Piedmont. 11391 The lack of income and diversion of 
resources created a $10,000 deficit ($173,439 in 2016 
dollars), and Brookwood nearly closed. 11411 John Dewey, 
Sinclair Lewis, and 80 others printed a public letter in the 
left-wing magazine The Nation in late November, plead- 
ing for money. 1 1071 Some funds were raised, and by reduc- 
ing the number of faculty and significantly cutting back 
the extension program the crisis passed. 11421 

7.3 Departure of Muste 

Muste’s evolving political views and the increasing 
amount of time he spent on CPLA activities created much 
dissent within the Brookwood faculty. 11381 Shortly af- 
ter the creation of the CPLA, Muste adopted Marxism 
as a philosophy, which caused a major split among the 
faculty. 11431 Muste’s pacifist views were also changing, 
and he now advocated a qualified approval of labor union 
violence. 11441 In May 1932, Muste proposed that Brook- 
wood become a “training base” for “CPLA fighters”. 14441 
The faculty rejected the plan. 11451 Many Brookwood fac- 
ulty feared that Muste’s evolving political views were 
heading toward Trotskyism (a theory of Marxism advo- 
cated by Leon Trotsky), and that he would drag the CPLA 
and Brookwood into the communist political camp with 
him. 11441 Others feared that Brookwood would lose its 
nonpartisan reputation, which they felt was its biggest and 
best selling point. 11441 


As Brookwood’s financial crisis worsened in the fall 
of 1932, a political crisis over Muste’s activities also 
emerged. At a meeting with faculty on October 22, 
Muste responded to a question by asserting that his CPLA 
work was more important than Brookwood. 11441 Nine 
days later, a majority of faculty signed a letter addressed 
to the board of directors asking that some other faculty 
member take over the director’s duties and asking the 
board to reaffirm Brookwood’s nonpartisan nature. 11441 
When Muste learned of the letter’s content, he accused 
the signers of cowardice and refusing to take part in the 
emerging “revolutionary movement”. 11461 

The political crisis at Brookwood culminated in March 
1933. The board of directors called a meeting at which 
Phil Ziegler presided. It began about March 2 and lasted 
three or four days. 11471 The board quickly cleared away 
its business: Maurer was reelected president, and Fan- 
nia Cohn was elected vice president. 11451 The board and 
Muste then spent several days discussing the future of 
Brookwood Labor College, the CPLA, the economic sit- 
uation, and the best political response to take to the de- 
pression. Mark Starr led the group criticizing Muste. 11(101 
Many board members also expressed criticism of Tippett, 
who like Muste had mnoved away from a commitment to 
broad educational goals and toward a concept of Brook- 
wood as a strike organizer training center for a nascent la- 
bor party and industrial union center. 11431 Muste offered 
a resolution to have Brookwood begin training a “revolu- 
tionary vanguard”, but the board rejected the measure 15 
to 4. 11451 The board then passed a resolution asking Muste 
to stay on as director, but only if he resigned as head of 
the CPLA. 11481 Muste refused, and both he and Tippett 
resigned on March 5, 1933. 11 14 n i43 l f 1491 

Muste’s resignation nearly crippled Brookwood. Six ad- 
ministrators and 19 of the school’s current class of 28 
students walked out as well. 11451 (Another source says 
there were just 23 students.) 11001 This constituted most 
of the administrative staff, and nearly all the student 
body. 1150111511 Among the students who walked out were 
all three of the school’s African American students. They 
were angry at Starr’s role in the opposing Muste, and 
upset at losing Muste (who adamantly opposed racial 
disc rimination) . 1 1 00 1 

The board appointed J.C. Kennedy as the school’s act- 
ing director while they searched for a permanent replace- 
ment for Muste. 1 " 111451 This appointment was criticized 
by many white and black students because Kennedy be- 
lieved that African Americans must improve their eco- 
nomic status before being accepted as equals by whites 1 " 1 
or being accepted in white-only unions. 11001 In an era of 
rampant discrimination against blacks, this seemed posi- 
tion seemed senseless to African Americans. 11001 Brook- 
wood reopened on March 8 with just nine students. 11521 

On June 5, 1933, the Brookwood board of directors 
appointed Tucker P. Smith the new director of Brook- 
wood Labor College. 190111531 Smith said he would refo- 
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cus Brookwood on education, with a particular empha- 
sis on semi-skilled and unskilled workers and the unem- 
ployed. He also said Brookwood would return to a full 
educational program, which would involve not only resi- 
dent training but also field activities, chatauquas, summer 
institutes, and publications.' 153 ' 


8 Closure of Brookwood 

Brookwood stayed open four years after Muste departed. 
In many ways, the school returned to normal. There 
were 104 applications for admission in the fall of 1933, 
of which just 35 were accepted. These students came 
from 13 states and four countries, and represented 22 
industries.' 154 ' Twenty-nine students graduated in April 

1934055 ] 

Brookwood enrolled a class of 32 for the 1934-1935 
school year. 1741 The school also had more than 200 en- 
rolled in its adult education courses in economics and 
public speaking in New York City. 1 1361 James Maurer 
was reelected as president that year, and three individ- 
uals were hired as new faculty: Roy Reuther in extension 
studies; Lawrence Rogin in journalism and as editor of 
the Brookwood Review, and Ethel Lurie as librarian and 
tutor. ' 157 ' 

Enrollment dropped sharply in the school’s last two years. 
Just 20 students enrolled for the 1935-1936 term, includ- 
ing two refugees from Nazi Germany. Despite the lower 
enrollment, the school added two new faculty. Dr. Lazare 
Teper and John Martindale. It also hired special instruc- 
tors to teach a wide variety of courses. These included 
Luigi Antonini, Osmond Fraenkel, Jack Lever, and Frank 
Palmer.' 67 ' 

Enrollment did not improve the following year. Brook- 
wood enrolled just 19 students in the 1936-1937 term, 
which ended prematurely in March 1937. ' 158 " 159 ' 

On November 21, 1937, the Brookwood Labor College 
board of directors voted to suspend classes and close the 
college. 11581 Brookwood’s directors and historians have 
offered various reasons for the college’s demise. The 
board blamed the Great Depression (which led to sig- 
nificant reductions in union membership and thus union 
dues) and the diversion of money to union organizing 
campaigns rather than worker education. The board 
also blamed the rift in the AFL, which led to the es- 
tablishment of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(CIO) in 1935. Neither trade federation wanted to ap- 
pear to be patronizing Brookwood, the board claimed, 
and thus few trade unions sent their members there. The 
board also blamed the rapid rise in the number of “lit- 
tle Brookwoods” — the education and theater programs 
of the Works Progress Administration (a federal agency 
which in part employed authors, musicians, and actors), 
unions (especially the CIO), and traditional colleges and 
universities.' 160 ' 


Historians offer a wide range of reasons for Brook- 
wood’s demise as well. Many cite Brookwood’s financial 
problems,' 61 " 161 ' with some specifically linking them to 
the Great Depression 1 1621 while others link them to with- 
drawal of support by the AFL. 11631 Some attribute it to 
both. 11641 The internal political tensions within Brook- 
wood are also cited as a primary cause. 191177 ' 11631 Charles 
F. Howlett, author of a history of Brookwood, con- 
cludes that it was competition between the AFF and 
CIO that undermined the college. 11621 Historian Eric Leif 
Davin provides a more detailed version of this argument. 
He concludes that Brookwood continued to support the 
CPLA, while other unions (notably those in the more mil- 
itant CIO) supported the Democratic Party and President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Faced with the choice of support- 
ing Roosevelt or Brookwood, these unions gave their fi- 
nancial support to Roosevelt. 1165 ' Educational historian 
Joseph Kett cites declining enrollment as the primary 
cause of the college’s closure, although the reason for 
the decline is not stated,' 61 1 while labor historian Frances 
Ryan agrees with Brookwood’s directors that competition 
from a wide array of worker education efforts was the 
key reason.' 14 ' Labor historian Susan Stone Wong argues 
that the real was uninspired institutional leadership and 
indifference by labor leaders,' 120 ' while social historian 
Neil Hamilton cites, among other things, attacks by big 
business.' 163 ' 


8.1 Post-closure 

After the college’s closure. Tucker Smith was hired by 
the United Auto Workers to lead their worker education 
department.' 160 ' 

The Brookwood campus sat abandoned for four years af- 
ter the school’s closure. The board deeded the property 
to a successor body, Stanroy Estates, Inc.' 52 " 166 ' In Au- 
gust 1942, Stanroy Estates sold the campus to the Norwe- 
gian Shipping and Trade Mission for $34,000. [52 " 166 ' The 
Norwegian government renamed the campus renamed 
Eidsvold,' 53 ' and transformed it into a rest home for Nor- 
wegian merchant sailors whose ships were being repaired 
in New York City.' 166 ' 

Eidsvold was sold in 1951 to developer Albert Stone for 

$ 110 , 000 . [53] 


9 Theatre group 

Brookwood Labor College was noted for its exceptionally 
strong theater program. The drama troupe, the Brook- 
wood Labor Players, toured the United States and re- 
ceived acclaim in the mid-1930s.' 14 ' The core of the pro- 
gram was a course, “Labor Drama”, which was offered 
one hour each week. The course taught such basic skills 
as acting, directing, playwriting, and set design. But it 
also emphasized the importance of dramatic themes such 
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as working-class problems and collective action as solu- 
tions to those problems. 1841 Singing was also part of the 
theater program, and included the teaching of standard la- 
bor songs. 1361 An adjunct of the drama program was the 
radio program The Brookwood Hour. The hour-long pro- 
gram aired Thursdays on WEVD in New York City. 11671 

Brookwood began teaching drama in 1923. Hazel MacK- 
aye was the first director. 1 1681 MacKaye left in 1926 to run 
a similar program for the United Mine Workers, and was 
replaced by Jasper Deeter, a director who had worked 
with Nobel Prize-winning playwright Eugene O'Neill. 
Deeter directed several plays for The Workers’ Theater 
after its formation in 1925, and often had Brookwood 
players appear in Workers’ Theater productions. 11691 

Among the more celebrated plays produced by Brook- 
wood Labor College were Peggy, 1170111711 Starvation 
Army , [36] Mill Shadows, Miner , [1701 Gun Cot- 
ton , 11731 and Sit-Down (which portrayed the Flint Sit- 
Down Strike of 1936-1937). 11741 Some 2,800 people 
saw Mill Shadows when it toured Hartford, Connecti- 
cut; Allentown, Pennsylvania; Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia; New Brunswick, New Jersey; Baltimore, Maryland; 
and Washington, D.C., in 1932. 1841 The play stayed in 
production for four years, and more than 30,000 people 
saw it. 11751 

In October 1936, Nicholas Ray was hired to run Brook- 
wood’s theater group. 11761 Ray saw a performance of Sit- 
Down and enjoyed it. Songwriter Earl Robinson was 
hired as composer. Ray and Robinson secured contracts 
which paid them $120 a month for eight months. Work- 
ing only two hours a day, Ray crafted a troupe from the 
students at the college, and used improvisation techniques 
he'd learned at the Theatre of Action 11771 to help craft 
plays. The goal was to take the troupe on the road, per- 
forming at various union conventions and functions. But 
with Brookwood failing financially, they were released 
from their contracts after just three months. 11781 

Even during Brookwood’s waning days, the labor pro- 
gram remained strong. In 1936, there were three full 
companies of Brookwood Players on tour, which pro- 
duced plays in 100 cities in 23 states. 11731 

Two of the Brookwood plays. The Miners and Mill Shad- 
ows. remain critically acclaimed 75 years after they were 
first written. The two plays were collected in Lee Pappas’ 
2010 book of critically acclaimed labor plays. l 175 H 179 J 

10 Impact 

Brookwood Labor College left a significant legacy in 
the American labor movement. Scholar Susan Kates 
notes that “no labor college proved more successful in at- 
tracting large numbers of students and setting the tone 
for worker education in America than Brookwood La- 
bor College”. 11801 Its curriculum shaped hundreds of pro- 
grams nationwide. 11811 The school graduated more than 


500 students in 16 years, 1961 and many of its graduates 
played prominent roles in national labor unions in mid- 
century. 11821 One sign of Brookwood’s influence is just 
how much it changed American labor unions. Many 
of Brookwood’s beliefs — mass unionization, unionization 
of skilled and semi-skilled workers, an end to gender 
and racial discrimination, support for social insurance 
programs — were later adopted by mainstream labor. 11821 

During the school’s brief lifespan, Brookwood was widely 
known as “labor’s Harvard", 121 and noted author Sinclair 
Lewis called it “the only self-respecting, keen, alive edu- 
cational institution I have ever known...” 1831 Labor histo- 
rian Linda Eisenmann notes that, after 75 years, scholars 
still consider Brookwood one of the most influential labor 
colleges in American history. 121 Labor historian Frances 
Ryan characterized it as “one of the most successful ex- 
periments in worker education in U.S. labor history”. 1141 

Brookwood’s reputation is based largely on its curricu- 
lum. Ryan says its curriculum was unique as a moadel 
of progressive education methods. 1141 The school also 
pioneered the extension course and the correspondence 
course. 1141 


11 Notable students 

Below is a partial list of notable students who attended 
Brookwood Labor College: 

• Ella Baker, civil rights activist 11831 

• Harry Bellaver, stage, film and television actor 1 1841 

• Elizabeth Hawes, union organizer and fashion 
designer 11851 

• Anna Pauline “Pauli” Murray, civil and women’s 
rights activist and the first black woman ordained an 
Episcopal priest. 11861 

• Rose Finkelstein Norwood, labor organizer, 
president of the Boston Women’s Trade Union 
League 11871 

• Joseph Ozanic, founder of the Progressive Miners 
of America 11801 

• Rose Pesotta, vice president of the ILGWU 11621 

• Roy Reuther, prominent international labor orga- 
nizer with the United Automobile Workers 1141 

• Sophie Reuther, international labor organizer with 
the United Automobile Workers 11881 

• Walter Reuther, President of the United Automobile 
Workers and President of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations 1141 
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12 See also 

• Rand School of Social Science (1906) 

• Work People’s College (1907) 

• Brookwood Labor College (1921) 

• New York Workers School (1923): 

• New Workers School (1929) 

• Jefferson School of Social Science (1944) 

• Highlander Research and Education Center (for- 
merly Highlander Folk School) (1932) 

• San Francisco Workers’ School (1934) 

• California Labor School (formerly Tom 
Mooney Labor School) (1942) 

• Continuing education 

• Los Angeles People’s Education Center 11891 
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